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Although Singapore and the Federation of Malaya are today two 
separate countries, and the Singapore Botanic Gardens and the 
Malayan Forest Department two entirely separate organisations, it 
is, perhaps, not realised except by a few that the first forest depart¬ 
ment in Malaya was that of the Straits Settlements and that it was 
formed in 1883 under Cantley, the then Superintendent of the 
Botanic Gardens, Singapore. It remained under the Botanic Gar¬ 
dens until 1901 when the administration of forests was handed over 
to the Land office. It may also not be realised by many that it is 
mainly due to Ridley who became Director of the Botanic Gardens 
and Forests in 1888 that Malaya owes the survival of many of the 
existing forests in Malacca, Penang, and the Dindings. 

During this period the forests of Negri Sembilan, Pahang, Perak, 
and Selangor, the former Federated Malay States, were under the 
charge of the Land Officers, but in 1895 a full-time Forest Officer 
was appointed in Perak. Forestry in Malaya owes another debt to 
the Singapore Botanic Gardens when a year later Ridley, in a report 
on the forests of Selangor, recommended the establishment of a 
properly organised forest department under a forestry trained offi¬ 
cer for the four Federated Malay States. This was unfortunately 
not acted on, though special officers were appointed for Selangor 
and Negri Sembilan. Four years later in 1900 Hill of the Indian 
Forest Service was commissioned to advise on the forest adminis¬ 
tration of the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, and 
a year later Burn-Murdoch was transferred from Burma to form a 
department. 

One of the early duties of any forest department is to obtain a 
census of the forest resources available both in existing forest re¬ 
serves and on State Land, a census not only of the species that 
occur, but of their distribution, frequency, size class distribution, 
and subsequently of their ecological characteristics. Such a census 
or stock taking is, however, of very reduced value if the identity 
of the material is not known and if it is uncertain whether any 
material collected is composed of many or a single species. Plant 
collecting and the setting up of a small forest herbarium are there¬ 
fore logical developments, and in 1918 F. W. Foxworthy, a botanist 
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and wood technologist of international repute who had spent many 
years’ service in the Philippines, was engaged as Forest Research 
Officer. Determinations were naturally, however, still largely sought 
from botanists working in the established herbaria of the world that 
were concerned with plants of this region, and particularly those at 
Kew and Singapore. The establishment of the Forest Research Ins¬ 
titute at Kepong in 1929 with increased research staff saw the 
growth of the departmental herbarium with particular attention 
being paid botanically to this region’s important timber family, the 
Dipterocarpaceae. The Institute, however, was still dependent on 
other herbaria and particularly Singapore for assistance with deter¬ 
minations; and, in the case of Singapore, which is near at hand, for 
reference to their excellent library. It is frequently not realised by 
the layman how important these old works are to taxonomists and 
also how important it is to have easy access to type sheets or 
authentic material. Adequate collections and distribution of dupli¬ 
cate material to many of the well-known general herbaria in the 
world and to those specialising on the flora of the area are un¬ 
doubtedly the means of overcoming this, as is readily done today. 
But there is no such solution for old plant collections nor for many 
of the old books or journals published which, even if they do appear 
periodically on the market, are usually so expensive that they are 
completely beyond the means of any new herbarium. It might 
almost be stated that existing and long established herbaria such as 
the Botanic Gardens Singapore, in view of their old collections and 
their libraries, have an obligation to the scientific world and parti¬ 
cularly to their region to maintain their activities, since no newly 
formed institution can ever hope to obtain the same essential 
foundations. And this obligation, we are pleased to say, is fully ac¬ 
cepted and met by the Singapore Gardens. 

The herbarium at the Forest Research Institute has naturally 
specialised in woody species and is really no more than a reference 
herbarium for the Forest Department. Up to World War II interest 
was focussed particularly on the dipterocarps, and a collection has 
been built up, mainly through the efforts of Symington, which apart 
from early material and types is possibly the best in the region. 
Since World War II the emphasis has been on the other important 
timber producing families and on many of the smaller woody plants, 
the latter being required in connection with ecological studies of 
rain forest. Many of the final determinations and all the preliminary 
determinations are being done at the Institute, but continued refer¬ 
ence is still made to the herbarium and assistance required from the 
qualified staff of the Singapore Botanic Gardens. It is certainly not 
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envisaged that the Forest Research Institute with its present bota¬ 
nical facilities can ever dispense with the resources of the Botanic 
Gardens, Singapore, and it is earnestly hoped that it will be found 
possible to maintain the herbarium, library, and staff of the Gar¬ 
dens at the highest level for the next hundred years as has been so 
well done during the past century. 

Apart from the early guidance in direct administration of the 
forests of the former Straits Settlements, the subsequent assistance 
with determinations and permission to use the library and herba¬ 
rium, the Forest Department has also benefitted in the extreme 
interest shown by these early and subsequent botanists in the local 
flora and the large number of publications concerning trees and 
forest produce that they have published. Works that immediately 
spring to mind and with which all Malayan forest officers are 
acquainted are Ridley’s Flora of the Malay Peninsula which was 
based on King and Gamble’s Materials for a Flora of the Malay 
Peninsula; Burkill’s Dictionary of the Economic Products of the 
Malay Peninsula; Corner’s Wayside Trees of Malaya; Holttum’s 
works on orchids and on ferns which form Volumes I and II of 
the new Flora of Malaya; many articles in the Gardens' Bulletin 
including Holttum’s works on bamboos and gingers, Furtado’s 
work on the rattans and canes, Sinclair’s on the two tree families 
Annonaceae and Myristicaceae, Henderson’s on the important 
timber genera Calophyllum and Eugenia; and Henderson’s 
Malayan Wild Flowers published by the Malayan Nature Society. 
In addition numerous vegetational papers by members of the Bota¬ 
nic Gardens’ staff have appeared in such Journals as that of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the Federated Malay States Museum, 
papers which are of great interest and value to forest officers. We 
may mention here that the traffic has not been all one way, for 
Departmental botanists, particularly Symington in connection with 
dipterocarps, have contributed to the Bulletin of the Singapore 
Gardens. And some of the series of Malayan Forest Records are 
valuable items in the botanical literature of Malaya. 
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